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thatB. de Saint-Pierre cannot be entirely depended 
upon when he merely reports Rousseau's state- 
ments, and that, in case of disagreement with 
probable statements from other sources, we need 
not lay too much stress upon B. de Saint Pierre's. 
But this we did not know before, as Aime" Martin 
had carefully corrected errors similar to those 
mentioned before publishing his edition. 

But leaving aside the question of edition, it is 
well that the book should be easily accessible now 
for a good many reasons : 

It gives us the best, the most direct information 
regarding one of the periods of Rousseau's life 
which is most difficult to understand and to judge 
impartially. And there B. de Saint-Pierre speaks 
of facts which he has personally witnessed, and 
therefore he can be relied upon pretty well. E. g. 
his description of Rousseau's appearance, pp. 31- 
32 (Souriau edition) ; the description of his apart- 
ment, pp. 31 ss. ; their excursions around Paris, 
pp. 236 ss.; the daily occupations of Rousseau, 
49, etc. 

It gives some interesting points of comparison 
with passages of the ' ' Confessions ' ' (which, of 
course, B. de Saint-Pierre did not know), e. g.: 
the hospice in Turin, p. 34 ; the Venice episode, 
pp. 44-5 ; the love episode in Turin, p. 94 ; the 
Misses Galley and Graffenried, p. 95 ; or anec- 
dotes similar to those told in the " RSveries," pp. 
90-1. 

It adds new information — and at places the 
new edition gives more than the one of Aime 
Martin — e. g.: the Tante Suzon, pp. 38-39 ; 
Rousseau's father, p. 40 ; concerning the Devin 
du Village, pp. 63, 136 ; the financial situation 
of Rousseau, pp. 60, 61, 62, 63 (see what I said 
above regarding this point). And some opinions 
of Rousseau concerning men of his time : Voltaire, 
p. 10 ; Richardson, pp. 126, 129, 140 ; Hume, 
pp. 39-40, 64, 99 ; or books, like Astr'ee, p. 123. 

The information regarding Rousseau's writings, 
and particularly Emile, is very important, pp. 
37, 112, 161, 169-173. Rousseau wanted his 
friend to write a continuation of Emile, and, of 
course, explained to him in detail what he 
wanted ; and from the point of view of Rous- 
seau's development of ideas, the summary now 
published by Souriau we consider to be a capital 
document (most romanesque at the same time 
and bold is this second Emile ; let us only say 
that Rousseau is not opposed to polygamy, as 



Emile deliberately takes two wives like the 
patriarch Abraham). 1 

I am not prepared to say that all these notes 
are fascinating reading. The criticism of Rous- 
seau, the comparison of Rousseau and Voltaire 
offer pretty commonplace views (of course they 
were not so at the time of Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre). Some of the remarks about Rousseau's 
character are not bad (pp. 73 ss.). 

What has been said will suffice to give an idea 
of the book ; we conclude by saying that no Rous- 
seau library is complete without it. 

The only thing that we really miss in this ex- 
cellent book is an Index ; a very easy thing to 
supply in a new edition. 

A. Sohinz. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. 

The Origin of the English Nation, by H. 
Muneo Chadwick, Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1907. (Cambridge 
Archaeological and Ethnological Series.) 

Mr. Chadwick is well-known as a learned 
and patient student of Anglo-Saxon and Ger- 
manic antiquities and a cautious, though 
vigorous antagonist of many of the older 
theories touching primitive life and institu- 
tions. His volume entitled Studies in Anglo- 
Saxon Institutions, published in 1905, was 
mainly directed toward the solution of some 
of the most obscure problems in early English 
history; the volume before us carries the sub- 
ject back to the days of Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment and thence to the Continent from the 
fifth to the second centuries. His method of 
investigation is that of working from 'the known 
to the unknown, already successfully utilized 
by Seebohm, VinogradofE, Maitland, Round, 
and others in investigating English history 
before the twelfth century. 

1 Bernardin de Saint-Pierre declined the offer, and we 
learn from a letter of Le Begue de Presle, shortly 
after the catastrophe of July, 1778, that Rousseau had 
decided to finish "Emile" himself. (See Musset Pa- 
thay's document on the question of the suicide in Vie 
et ouwages de J. J. Bousseau, Vol. n. ) 
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This work is composed of twelve essays, each 
in a sense separate in itself yet forming a part 
of a common plan. Through the majority of 
the essays one general purpose runs, to employ 
the evidence of philology, archaeology, and folk- 
lore to the elucidating of the character of 
primitive tribal institutions. Though the main 
thread is often lost sight of in the midst of 
the many detailed archaeological, mythologi- 
cal, and philological digressions, nevertheless 
its essential character remains clear. Primi- 
tive life was not democratic but monarchic and 
aristocratic; its leading institutional feature 
was not a tribal assembly upon which mon- 
archy was dependent or by which it was limited, 
but a king surrounded by his warriors. Mr. 
Chadwick rejects Tacitus' account, as describ- 
ing a people more advanced in civilization than 
were the Germanic tribes of the north, and 
he places his dependence upon the poems, 
traditions, and archaeological remains rather 
than upon the statements of the Eoman histo- 
rian, whose Gennania, he believes, does not 
present a normal tribal organization. 

Mr. Chadwick at the same time searches for 
the home of the Augli and finds it in the 
regions at the base of the Danish peninsula 
bordering on the Baltic. He denies Breda's 
contention that the Angli came to Britain 
as "leaderless hordes," and believes that the 
conquest was effected by kings and warriors, 
that is, by the military class, which dominated 
the tribe and controlled whatsoever of govern- 
ment was developed at that time. He denies 
to the peasants — the mass of the tribe — any 
important share in government or in fighting, 
and relegates them to a subordinate place as 
concerned only in agriculture and religious 
ceremonies. Similar conditions existed in 
Britain after the conquest, so that all prevail- 
ing notions as to the military origin of king- 
ship on English soil are without foundation. 

Lastly, Mr. Chadwick takes up the questions 
which Baeda raises in his Historia as to whether 
the Angli and the Saxons were two separate 
and distinct peoples. From a study of dia- 
lectal characteristics and other linguistic evi- 
dences, from tradition, and from known social 
peculiarities such as the system of wergelds 
and the like, he concludes that the invaders of 
Britain belonged not to three but to two dis- 



tinct nationalities, which we may call Jutish 
and Anglo-Saxon. The former occupied Kent 
and southern Hampshire and the latter the 
rest of the conquered territory. The Anglo- 
Saxons may not have been originally a homo- 
geneous people, but there is no evidence to 
show that any national difference survived 
when they invaded Britain. By alien peoples 
they were all called Saxons, but the names 
which they applied to themselves and their 
language were Angelcyn and Englisc. 

With Mr. Chadwick's main contentions we 
heartily agree, though his evidence is often 
scanty and his foundations often slender. His 
processes are, however, always scholarly and 
his methods scientific, a statement that cannot 
be made of the manner in which the von Mau- 
rer-Freeman school reached its conclusions. 
The historical scholar will not always feel com- 
petent to judge as to the soundness of many of 
Mr. Chadwick's arguments, but he is certain 
to feel satisfied that Mr. Chadwick has pre- 
sented the subject in a new light and has 
started the investigation in a right direction. 



Chaelbs M. Amdhews. 



Johns Hopkins University. 



COEEESPONDENCE. 
Souboe op Voi/taibe's Phanix. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs: — In matters of mere opinion, critics 
may be, for reasons of temperament or differ- 
ing mental valuations, diametrically opposed 
to one another. In matters of fact, where a 
mathematical logic exists, there should be no 
basis for disagreement. The following refer- 
ences show how critics may differ even with the 
same material at hand. The danger in source- 
finding lies in unqualified assertion, where the 
data present to the senses is of doubtful 
character. 

In Voltaire's La Pnncesse de Babylone, 
a phoenix pbays an important part, ostensibly 
acting the r61e of a messenger of love; in 
reality, being the vehicle to express Voltaire's 
conception of the human soul. 

Le Breton, in his Roman au XVIII ' Si&cle 



